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Check Carefully All Dates 
On Jhese Summer Offerings 


IN SOME INSTANCES IT HAS BEEN NECESSARY TO CHANGE THE DATES ANNOUNCED 
ORIGINALLY. THE FOLLOWING ARE CORRECT. 


June 10- — s Seams ASTITUTE OF SCIENCE—for High Sch 
e National Science Foundation 
Stip ends up t ‘$ 8 plus all fees and travel Ay ply by Apr 
t [ : M. A 10-I tor Miss Junia McAlister, 
1- 12— EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS: FOR THE FAST LEARNER ( 
1, director of research, Palo Alt Put iblic 
h ps ever held in the state 
1S 26—WRITING A we ORGANIZING MATERIALS ong THE hoor n-type 


ind editori ns Work may | 


, 5. 16 -WORKSHOP IN THE TEACHING OF Stans STUDIES 
é San Francisco State Colle 
28. June 8 -FIELD BIOLOGY—! re-Session. 
A.S.C. Registration by May 
17-28. WORKSHOP IN _ AUDIO. VISUAL EDUCATION 
jirector audio-visual aids, Prescott 
24. July 5 SEVENTH ANNUAL SOUTHWEST WRITERS’ WORKSHOP & CONFERENCE 
is Heald. 
15. bAug. 16- EDUCATION OF p Seer CHILDREN 
ye; Arizona S 
" V. a8 -OUR Ove: OF- DOORS Field ITsé 
en. Registration by Aug 
3 18. 31- SUMMER MUSIC Cane. Post-S 


iman 


. 19-24—SEMINAR IN COACHING Posi Session 
Football Instruct Darrell Royal, University of Texas. 
Basketball Instru r. Frank “Bucky OC onnor, lowa University 


Advanced Graduate Study Program: 


I 1dvance credit toward the Educat | Specialist degrees 
. &- 18—ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP IN PUBLIC AND PERSONNEL ‘RELATIONS 
ir Mcintyre, direé r of public re n lifornia Teachers Ass 
15. Aus. 2_DEVELOPING A FROGRAN OF CUSUEEE F EDUCATION 
Beggs, Universit f Nebraska. 
“Seemed Gentiacsaaie for Ritieie Public School Leaders: 
22- ia inde se~ IN vinta SCHOOL BUSINESS 
issistant superintendent 

Hig jh " h ind Je ree tem, and Dr. David Me icC 
Stanford U om isiness managers, adn ind 
q $-9_CURRENT HORIZONS Fos EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 


oa n 


Park Service 
vork 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE 
at FLAGSTAFF 











FROM THE AMERICAN SEATING FAMILY 
OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 











Universal Lifting-Lid Desk No. 534. Non-slam top pro- 


Universal ‘10-20 Desk No. 
536. Top adjusts silently to 
10°, 20°, or level. Automatic 
fore-and-aft seat adjustment. 


vides large work surface at 10° slope or level, lifts for full % 


access to book-box. 


We value teachers’ opinions. We respect 
their position of importance in the school 
system. That is why, before we ever design 
a piece of school furniture, our research 
personnel consult with teachers, school offi- 
cials, and school architects. This is reflected 
in our products and their popularity in 


AMERICAN 
1 — Le 


SEND FOR OUR 
COMPLETE CATALOG 


Put our experience to work for you. We 
offer a complete line of school supplies. 
Prompt delivery from large warehouse Church Furniture 
stocks Bleachers 


School Tables 
Stadium Chairs 


Auditorium Seating 


Folding Chairs 
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School Desks and Chairs 


Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 


classrooms. Take these UNIVERSAL® Desks, 
for example. 

The widespread demand for these desks 
is due to their functional design, flexibility, 
and comfort, plus such features as their 
practically indestructible AMEREX® metal- 
and-plastic tops. Because they are designed 
with teachers in mind, they aid teaching. 


Exclusive Distributor 
PBSW SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT CO. 
530 W. Washington, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Office, Library and Home 
Economics Equipment 
Filing and Storage Cabinets 

Window Shades 

Laboratory Equipment 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Duplicating Equipment 
Bulletin Boards 


Pastes and Inks 

Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 

Art Materials 

Primary Materials 





nonW RITER.. READER 


America’s Railroads Make the Connections! 


Every day, America’s railroads, working with the U. S. Postal Service, perform an 
enormous transportation job—carrying more than 100 million pieces of mail be- 
tween cities and towns all over the country. To move this daily mountain of mail 
requires the skilled people and special equipment which only railroads provide. 


At the post office, the mail is put 
in sacks with other pieces mov- 
ing in the same direction. Then 
it is rushed to the railroad station 
and placed aboard the proper 
train. 


For transportation of the aver- 


age letter, the railroads receive 
about one-eighth of a cent — an 
economical service that helps 
support other services of the Post 
Office Department. 


To expedite local delivery, the 
mail is sorted in a railw ay post 
office car as the train speeds 
along. The railroads provide 
some 2,500 of these post-offices- 
on-wheels. 


At stations where the 
doesn't stop, mail is picked up 
“on the run.” A metal arm swings 
out from the mail car door and 
snatches the mailbag from a 
trackside crane. 


Carrying mail at high speed and low cost is just another exam- 
ple of how the railroads serve the nation every day. Almost 
everything you buy, eat, or wear “rides the rails” at least 
part way to reach you — swiftly, safely, and economically! 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 30. 
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**COKE’’ 1S A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1957 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


When you 


come to Hawaii e « « here, too, you'll find the enjoyment of Coca-Cola is 


a welcomed social custom ...just as it is in over 100 different countries. Wherever you are, 
have a Coke...enjoy the distinctive good taste that has made Coca-Cola the best-loved 


sparkling drink in all the world. 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 
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SECOND REVISED EDITION 


LIVING CHEMISTRY 


By AHRENS — BUSH — EASLEY 


This up-to-date edition of the very popular Living 
Chemistry brings the latest information possible to 
your students. Especially important is the follow- 
ing new material: 
« an excellent treatment of nuclear science. 
*« new industrial uses of chemistry 
« new drugs and medicines with information 
on the antibiotics and the sulfas, the Salk 
vaccine. 
Featured are a problem approach .. . the complete 
coverage of all basic facts ... many helpful study 
aids .. . copious illustrations. 
A manual, Laboratory Problems to accompany 
Living Chemistry, Second Revised Edition, pro- 


vides 87 experiments. Also available in a Teachers’ 
Edition. 


Write for more information. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


260 Fifth Street, San Francisco 3, Calif. 
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ARIZONA'S HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS JOIN THE LEADERS at the 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


Leading Arizona High School graduates enroll each year at the University of Arizona. Two who will 
receive their bachelor’s degrees at the University’s 62nd Annual Commencement Exercises this May are: | 
George W. Drach, Class of ‘53 at North Phoenix High School, president of UA Student Body and former 
president of Student Religion Council; and Ginger Johnson, chosen president of Girls State while at Phoe- 


nix Union, now president of Mortar Board, University senior women’s honorary, and former Desert Queen. 





This year many High School Seniors are planning to 
get a head start on their college education by attend- 
ing the Summer Session, June 10-July 13 and July 15- 
August 17. For full information write: Director of 


Admissions, University of Arizona, Tucson. 











Editorial (Comment — 


It’s Progress! 


Most of us like our job of teaching. 
Although we have plenty of things to com- 
plain about, most of us, given the chance 
to start over, would again become teach- 
ers. 

This fact is one of the many interesting 
bits of self-revelation made by American 
public school teachers in.a report pre- 
pared by the NEA Research Division as 
the association marks its first centenary. 

If 84% of the married women teachers, 
75% of the 

xoor 


single men, 53% of the married men say 


the single women, 58% of 


that they like their profession well enough 
to choose it again had they the chance to 
start over—if this convinced majority has 
this feeling, then the rewards of the pro- 
inconsiderable 


must exist in no 


quantity. 


fession 


Of course, some of the other statistics 
produced by the survey are, to aay the 
least, disturbing. For instance, 73% of the 
male teachers and 17% of the women have 
to supplement their salaries with other 
income. And to illuminate fully the pic- 
ture, which was given a rather 1esy light 
in the preceding paragraph, it must be 
realized that 31% of the married men and 
21% of the single men would not choose 
teaching again. (16% married and 21% 
single indicated they were not sure either 
way.) 

However, this candid picture of teach- 
ers today, as disclosed by the survey, does 
indicate some other favorable and heart- 
For instance, a 
large majority feel identified with their 


ening things about us. 


communities and are fully accepted so- 
cially. Half of us are active in at least 
three community organizations. And there 
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are other evidences of progress for our 
profession. 

On the whole, perhaps, we should feel 
encouraged. Give us another hundred 
years and maybe we’ll have it made! 


By John C. Raymond 
Pebble in the Current 


Individualism and democracy are becom- 
ing the revered objects of lip service. We 
feel somewhat out of place, any more, 
when we use these symbols of social just- 
ice! What has stunned our minds and 
hearts? Have we lost faith in life? Are 
we well into an age of horrifying anxiety, 
loneliness, aimlessness, neo-authoritarian- 
ism? 

Has the fear of push-button, universal 
death killed the joy of life first, so that 
what might follow won’t seem unbearable? 
Have the memories of fruitless and tragic 
sacrifice, leading to more ominous and 
far-flung conflict, made us mad? Have the 
creations of technology moved beyond our 
conceiving horizons, thus alienating us 
from our environments? Has our creeping 
dependence upon impersonal and expen- 
sive authority and “Expertness” set us 
apart in a new class system? Are common 
as well as talented people being submerged 
under avalanches of corporate bigness? 
Are these people fast becoming means to 
ends only—just things? Is citizenship be- 
ing shaped by corporate news vending? Is 
the “canning” of the arts creating idle- 
handed, silent voiced spectators? Is the 
pounding emphasis upon appearances and 

Turn to page 27 
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On to 
Philadelphia 
and 1957-1958 


We are all overflowing with gratitude 
and enthusiasm for the accomplishments 
of this year. We hope every local associa- 
.tion will have its full quota of delegates 
to the Centennial Convention. It will be 
the the 
tory of American Education. Every NEA 


one of greatest events in his- 
member will be welcomed and it is hoped 


many will be able to attend in addition 
to the regular delegates. Three important 
issues will be decided at Philadelphia. 
First, shall the dues be raised? If so, to 
the $10.00 as presented to 


Convention or 


what figure 
the Portland 
amount- The late Delegate Assembly in 


to a lesser 
structed the state delegates to vote for 
the $10.00. Will you indicate to your dele- 
gates your attitude toward dues? 


C. A. 
NEA Director 


Carson 








Second, revision of the by-laws. The 
the 
This 


would mean that the selection of a presi- 


only significant change is making 


vice - president president - elect. 
dent must be made when a vice-president 
is selected. The Arizona Delegate Assem 
bly previously has voted to oppose this 
part of the revision. 


New Goals 

Third, since our Centennial Action Pro 
gram ends with the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion, it will be necessary to set up new 
goals for the next few years. What do you 
think we should try to accomplish in the 
next ten years? 

Have a good vacation and hope to see 
as many as possible in Philadelphia. 
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GUIDANCE COUNSELORS: 





Do your Seniors 


know about the 
Military Plan 

that lets them plan«. 
their future? 


The Army Reserve wants you to have full details 


on the plan that protects their civilian future 


WITH today’s young men facing a military 
obligation, high school counselors have taken on 
the responsibility of military orientation as well 
as civilian career counseling. You have done an 
outstanding job in explaining the various service 
plans; however, there is one plan with which you 
may not be too familiar. It is the new plan for 
young men 17 to 184 written into the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955. 


There is one basic reason why your seniors 
should know of this plan: by enlisting in the 
Army Reserve they will take only six months’ 
active duty and fulfill the remainder of their 


Office of the Chief of Reserve and ROTC Affairs 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Please send me the guidance booklet “The Reserve Story.” I understand 
I may obtain additional copies by writing to the above address or 
contacting my local Army Reserve representatives. 


iy 


military obligation by serving at home as a mem- 
ber of a local Reserve unit. Obviously, this serv- 
ice plan offers a great opportunity for young 
men to carry out their educational or other 
civilian plans and fulfill their military obligation 
at the same time. 


There are many other advantages to this special 
plan, and the Army Reserve would like you to 
have a special booklet, “The Reserve Story,” 
which will give you the full details. To get it, 
simply clip and mail the coupon below or con- 
tact your local Army Reserve Unit Commander 
or Unit Advisor. 


™M-S7-3 
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Successes 


Educational causes fared not too badly 
in 1957 in spite of the fact that major 
items sponsored by the profession slept 
in committees of the House and Senate. 


Retirement: The pensions of teachers 
1943 increased from 
$95 to $125 per month. Prior service for 
those retired after 1943 but prior to 1953 
was proportionately increased. 


retired before were 


The years required for vesting rights to 
the employer’s contribution in the em- 
ployee were reduced from 10 to 5; a death 
benefit comprised of employee and em- 
ployer contributions was established; in- 
vestment retirement 
retirement 


policies governing 


funds were liberalized; and 


made possible at age 62. 


Library Services: $31,788 was appro- 
priated to match federal funds to provide 


library in rural areas. 

Taxation: Cities may now pay in-lieu 

taxes on city owned income property to 
school districts in which such property 
lies. 
The State shall now 
furnish aid in the amount of $150,000 (in- 
creased from $100,000) annually to each 
Junior College. 


Junior Colleges: 


Handicapped Children: Common school 
district may provide education for stu- 
dents afflicted with blindness, deafness or 
defective speech. 


Elections: School districts where prop- 
erty is not privately owned may permit 
persons not real property owners to vote 
on capital outlay expenditures. 

Audits: School district auditing has 
been transferred from the office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to the State Examiner. 

10 


The 


Secretary 


Legislative 
Successes 


with Plans 


Lois V. Rogers 
AEA Hexecutive 


Secretary 


ae programs involve success and 
failure. This is true of every legislative 
program, educational or otherwise. Pleas- 
ant are the years when we ride the crest 


Future 


This is not the time to waiver. This is 
the time to succeed on the legislative pro- 
gram recommended by the AEA Executive 
Committee and authorized by the AEA 
Delegate Assembly. This 
framed of two parts only: 


program is 


1. School Finance: We are committed to 
the solution 
through the 
ture or by 


of this problem either 
Arizona State Legisla- 
the initiative process; 
either by increased ADA payments 
placed on a current basis or on an 
equalization formula. 

School Lands: We are committed to 
protect the mineral and other sub- 
surface wealth in the interest of pub- 
lic education. This involves selling 
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Reports 


Progress shies 


and Losses 


for the Future 


of success; painful are the years when 
accomplishments are meager. It is timely 
for us to reflect on the record of the last 
session of the Arizona State Legislature 


and to plan carefully for the coming year. 


Program 
 -. 


and leasing procedures, retention of 

sub-surface rights, and royalties. 

EVERY EDUCATOR HAS A 
JOB TO DO 

EACH of us must know our legislative 
program. 

EACH of us must know our own rep- 
resentative and senator. 

RACH of us must make certain that our 
legislator knows what we want, why we 
want it and that we intend to succeed. 

The Delegate Assembly has authorized 
that expenditure of funds necessary to 
publicize our program. We can fail only 
if we are not united. 

WE CANNOT FAIL IF WE 
HAVE UNITY 
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Losses 


We saw the legislature fail to enact 
important school finance measures which 
would have placed ADA payments on a 
current basis thus providing much needed 
help to rapidly growing school districts. 
Such a measure passed both the House 
and Senate, dying in the Conference Com- 
mittees because the leadership of those 
bodies refused to compromise. We saw a 
measure to place school support on an 
equalization basis die in committees. 


Committees killed a proposal to permit 
textbook selections to be made from a mul- 
tiple adoption list, a proposal to permit 
the State Board of Education to certify 
all professional employees of school dis- 
tricts, and proposals to protect the man- 
agement of some 10,000,000 acres of school 
lands. 


The State School Board Association, 
the Congress of Parent and Teachers, The 
Farm Bureau, and others, joined forces 
with us on the school aid measures but 
the legislators turned a deaf ear. 


It is a sad commentary that the First 
Session of the Twenty-third Legislature 
saw fit to wrestle with small problems 
and be content to avoid those proposals 
called effort and 
which would have done much to solve the 


which for man-sized 


problems of school support. 





Change of Address 


If you have changed your address or 
plan to do so during the summer 
please inform both the AEA Head- 
quarters and the National Education 
Association. Only with your coopera- 
tion can we keep our communica- 
tions uninterrupted. 














The Role of the 
‘Teacher 








By David Wayne Smith 


Despite certain unusual circumstances, 
largely stimulated by excessive class loads, 
our elementary teachers have recognized 
the reality of their task, creating a class- 
room atmosphere that is conducive to the 
growth of children. Ideally, this teaching 
method, capitalizing on strong points, and 
applying remedial measures to weakness- 
es, guarantees each boy and girl school 
experiences consistent with their own in- 
dividual characteristics, aptitudes, and 
abilities. 

The speech expressions of children con 
stitute an excellent example of individual 
characteristics. Oral and written commun- 
ication depends basically on the power of 
the child to formulate thoughts. Spoken 
language is also dependent on the child’s 
ability to make each sound correctly, in- 
dividually, and in context. 

Unfortunately, through the years, the 
certain children 


poor speech habits of 


have all too often been associated with 
mental deficiency; stutterers and lispers 
being looked upon by age-mates as unde- 
sireable associates. Despite the effective- 
ness a warmly sympathetic teacher might 
have under more reasonable conditions, 
additional steps are necessary if she is to 
help this group of children to make a con- 


tribution to the class. 


Incidence 

Statistics reveal the problem of speech 
handicap to be shared by approximately 
15% of the children of elementary school 
age. Articulatory defects not associated 


Dr. Smith is Director of Special Education at 
the University of Arizona 


In Correcting 


Speech Difficulties 


with mental deficiency or organic or hear- 
ing involvement account for roughly 50% 
of all speech deficiencies. Growth and ma- 
turity are also factors to be considered, 
and eliminate many sound errors in the 
first four grades. There is however, a gen- 
eral consensus that maturation does not 
effect the 
speech sounds of children in the higher 
grades. The teacher therefore needs to 


noticeable improvement in 


accept children with defective speech in 
the classroom regardless of the nature and 
extent of their defect. 


The Problem of Attitudes 


Some teachers try to ridicule certain 
of these children with the hope that such 
treatment will shame the child to correct 
speech. Parents as well as teachers have 
also employed an ignoring tactic, assum 
ing the child will outgrow the condition. 
Society has been very critical of the way 
talk, and 
economic status and educational level are 


inadvertently determined from patterns 


people many times  socio- 


of speech. Spoken communication being 
so important to effective societal accep- 
tance places an undue burden on speech 
handicapped individuals. Attitudes pro 
moting the ignoring of speech burdens 
often boils down to a rejection of the 
encumbered person in a social living situ- 
ation. Such repudiation often leads to 
failures, 
Theoretically, well trained public school 


insurmountable insecurities and 


teachers should have at least an elemen- 
tary understanding of speech diagnosis 
Such 
ample, can be taken in conjunction with 


both undergraduate and graduate prepa- 


and correction. training, for ex- 
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ration at the University of Arizona. Here, 
under the direction of Dr. James Lambert, 
courses and remedial practices have been 
designed to prepare teachers for diagnos- 
tic and corrective activities. 

The vast majority of mild speech dis- 
orders can be classified as articulatory. If 
the child’s voice is unusually harsh, stri- 
dent, or hoarse, there is the possibility 
that he could be harboring a much more 
serious speech disorder, and a proper re- 
ferral would involve a speech correction- 
ist and a physician. 


The individual needs to be analyzed 


The teacher, in his eagerness to do a 
good job, many times is in danger of fail- 
ing to analyze the individual children in 
the While a teacher 


would not be held responsible for ascer- 


group. classroom 


taining the nature of a serious speech 
irregularity, this does not preclude his 
fundamental responsibility for being able 
to recognize the existence of a possible 
problem. Because of the conditions under 
with the child, he 
observe a 


he has contact 
able to 


which 
is most 
speech. He is able to discover defective 
sounds and to observe the condition of cir- 
cumstance under which the sounds occur. 
Such the 
leads to a thorough analysis of the child’s 
the 


observation by teacher often 


articulation under direction of a 
trained correctionist. 

Children in the classroom having artic- 
ulatory defects can many times be helped 
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particular 


by the regular teacher. Of course, in fully 
appreciating the teacher’s role, the time 
element cannot be overlooked. Where such 
therapy is possible, a good speech correc- 
tionist should be consulted, since these 
people are able to help the teacher clarify 
some of the basic principles of corrective 
work, Teachers attempting to do remedial 
work in speech should follow a general 
pattern somewhat consistent with the fol- 
lowing outline: 

1. The child must be convinced that he 

has errors which he must eliminate. 

2. Any known causes of the disorder, if 

still present, must be eliminated. 

3. The old word configurations are 

bruscen down so that the correct sound 

and the error may be isolated, recog- 

nized, and discriminated. 

4. The child must be taught to produce 

the correct sound in isolation, and at 

will. 
5. The new and correct sound must be 
strengthened. 

6. The sound incorporated 

within familiar words, and the trans- 


must be 


ition to normal speech must be accomp- 
lished. 
7. The use of the correct sound must be 
made habitual, and the error must be 
eliminated. 
Basic Techniques 
A large proportion of the work with 
children having speech problems is con- 


Much work is done in groups 


Turn to page 22 
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A Home Run 


Te YOU drive far enough north of Phoe- 
nix on Seventh Street, you will come to a 
sprawling, unimposing building on the 
east side of the road. Chances are, you will 
smiling child with braces and 
crutches, making his way down the walk, 
or a group of happy boys and girls play- 
ing baseball on the grass. At first glance, 
you will wonder why they aren’t in school, 
but a closer look will reveal that they are 
wearing hearing aids, and if you are with- 
in earshot, will notice that their 
speech is unusual. Actually, all the chil- 
dren you will see here are in school. 


see a 


you 


This sprawling building is Samuel Gom- 
pers Memorial Clinic, in which Maricopa 
County maintains an Accommodation 
School for orthopedically and acoustically 
handicapped children of school age who 
are able to benefit from the program. 

The school was first organized in Sep- 
tember, 1952, and was for four years ad- 
ministered by Madison School District 


Mrs. Halstead in principal of this school 
14 


Meeting The 


. os See 


By Carol Halstead 


under the Homebound Teaching Program. 
In 1956 a bill was passed allowing county 
superintendents and 
tricts to establish so-called 


school school dis- 
Accommoda- 
tion Schools for homebound students. In 
the fall of 1956, the Maricopa County 
Superintendent of Schools took over the 
program at Gompers and became the ad- 
ministrative head 
School District. 


instead of Madison 
At present, we have three classes of 


acoustically handicapped children with 
an enrollment of eighteen, and two classes 
of orthopedically handicapped children 
with ar enrollment of eighteen, and two 
classes of orthopedically handicapped 


children with an enrollment of sixteen. 


Goal of the School 


The goal of our school is the habilita- 
tion or rehabilitation of the children, with 
an eventual transfer to regular school 
whenever possible. The curriculum is kept 
flexible, and every effort is made to meet 
the needs of the individual child. 

secause the school serves two distinct 
groups of exceptional children, two dis- 
tinectly different curricula are necessary 
to meet their needs. 

The greatest need for an acoustically 
handicapped child is for an acceptable 
means of communication. A child with 
severe hearing loss really has three handi- 
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reading), so it logically follows that our 

N Ce d Le emphasis in the curriculum for the 

acoustically handicapped is on language, 

speech, speech reading, and auditory 

thildren With training. Language becomes both an ob- 
jective and a means to an end. 

rsical Limitations Find One of the greatest needs for a child 

orthopedically handicapped from birth or 

Their Richtful Places early childhood is usually for normal 

- childhood experiences. For this reason he 

is often socially immature, lacking in con 

cepts, and retarded. Frequently there is a 

secondary handicap, such as_ speech, 

vision, or hearing, which we also have to 

caps: hearing, speaking, and a lack of consider. Sometimes we have to use de- 

language concepts. In an oral school, such vices to meet physical limitations, and it 

Turn to page 26 


._. . oi > ‘ ; , When 

SVR om Children are 
Va $ , Ready, Subject 

Matter is 

Presented 


Helping 
Others is a 
Wonderful 
Experience 


as ours, gesturing is discouraged and sign 
ing is never taught as it is in a so-called 
manual school. We attempt to teach the 
acoustically handicapped child to com- 
municate orally so that he can take his 
rightful place in a hearing and speaking 
world. Before one can impart knowledge 
(subject matter), one must have a means 
of communication (speech and speech 
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Ton of Bricks 


By Tom Whitelock 








It happened when I was in the fourth 
grade. Yes, it hit me like a ton of bricks! 
We were to have a class in good manners, 
“Good Manners!” Being a boy, not in a 
mood for taking time out to be polite, or 
taking little bites when I was eating, I 
dreaded the thought of having to take 
this course. But then I didn’t like spell- 
ing, and I had to take it just the same, 
so I might as well get used to the idea of 
having good manners shoved at me. 


Type “A” Lunch 

I first learned how to pick out a type 
“A” Juneh, breakfast 
colored eardboards, I 


dinner, and from 
models on 
the 


they help me in getting the proper amount 


food 


learned about basic foods and how 
of all the things I need in food for good 
health. Foods like milk, bread and butter, 
meat, eggs, vegetables, and fruit head the 
list every time. Talking about milk, do you 
know that scientists consider milk as a 
nearly perfect food? Golly! I could live 
on milk. 

Getting back to the fourth grade, we 
were taught how to be courteous and po- 


lite. Every day, the other children ob- 


Tom Whitelock is one of the eighth grade 
students invited to a luncheon given in 
the 


Westward Ho Hotel in Phoenix, Arizona. 


their honor at the Concho Room of 


This event is an annual affair for Madison 
School, Number 1. Tom tells you why. 


Reprinted from FOOD NEWS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


A teenager’s refreshing 
account of his “course in 
good manners.” 





served a boy and a girl as they ate in the 
school lunch room. The observers reported 
on the table manners of these two. I was 
panicky that year, but I was given a Good 
Manners Certificate along with the others 
for making out all right. 

During my next three years I began to 
feel like a veteran. The proper way to do 
things was coming to me with less effort. 

I remember the day I came home and 
told my parents that I was supposed to 
wipe my mouth with a napkin after I took 
a drink, and they really laughed. They 
said that was what they had been trying 
to tell me. Guess it only made an impres 
sion on me when Mrs. Willson told me at 
school. 

In the eighth grade we were taught how 
to write thank you notes, how to meet 
people, and how to acknowledge introduc- 
tions. The boys were shown how to assist 
a girl or a lady in being seated at the 
table and how to do other courteous acts. 


Good Manners Table 

That year I had the privilege, along 
with other boys and girls in my room, of 
sitting at the Good Manners’ table in the 
school cafeteria. Here we had a chance to 
improve a little more on eating habits. It 
was a very pretty table with flowers as a 
the windows 
where everyone could look out at the beau 


centerpiece. It was near 
tiful mountains and the date grove. 

Four couples, eighth grade boys and 
girls, sat at the table. Here we practiced 
passing dishes of food to each other and 

See page 25 
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So far we have read of the following 
teachers who have been nominated by their 
communities for the Oscars for Teachers 
Awards; Miss Jean Kennedy, Alhambra 
School; Glenn L. Downs, Cartwright; Mr. 
Paul Petty, Miami; Miss Lenora Chil- 
dress, Prescott; Mrs. Iva Deaver, Chand- 
ler; Mrs. Elly Lee Kahl, Scottsdale. Mrs. 
Kahl won the state award and will enter 
the National Contest. 

Earl Wimberly, Principal of Madison 
School No. 2, was honored in his commun- 
ity by “This is your life” done on a local 
scale. Mr. Wimberly will open the new 
Madison No. 6 at 3rd Avenue and Ocotillo 
Road this fall. 

T. G. Barr, Supt. of Roosevelt School 
District, has been named “Mr. South Phoe- 
nix” of 1956 after several weeks of voting 
by the residents of the community. 

With ceremonies in the Phoenix College 
the Salt 
room Teachers Association honored Dean 
Robert J. Hannelly for his 30 years of 
work in the educational field in Phoenix. 

Robert G. 
San Manuel High School, has been award- 


Clubroom, River Valley Class- 


Thomas, science teacher at 


ed a special scholarship to attend the Uni- 
versity of Utah Academic Year Institute 
beginning next September. Thomas was 
one of 50 teachers accepted from 300 appli- 
cants. 

Mrs. Jacqueline Hawkins, a teacher at 
Pueblo High School in Tueson, is the re- 
cipient of a teacher of the year award 
from Mademoiselle Magazine. 

Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies 
the 
“traveling science teachers” for the 1957 


has announced selection of 10 new 


58 school year. Among, them is John Paul 


Hindman, Casa Grande Union 


School. 


High 


Harvard University has awarded James 
M. Stephenson, immediate past president 
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Arizona Teachers in the News 


of the Arizona Education Association a 
scholarship for the summer. Mr. Stephen- 
son’s work will be the 
findings of nuclear science as it applies 
to the teaching of biology. 


concerned with 


Don C. Lillywhite, head of the Mesa 
high school science department, has been 
selected as one of the 50 teachers in the 
United States to receive a National Sci- 
ence Foundation fellowship to the Amer- 
ican University in Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Eva W. Scully, Arizona State Su- 
pervisor of Homemaking Education was 
elected president of the American Voca- 
tional Association at the Annual Conven- 
held in St. Mrs. 
Scully is the third woman to be elected 
to the presidency during the 50 years of 
this Association. 


tion Louis, Missouri. 


A number of the science and mathema- 
tics teachers in the Phoenix Union High 
Schools and College System have won fel- 
lowships for summer study. The fellow- 
ships are granted by the National Science 
Foundation. 


Recipients of these fellowships are: 


Herbert Drinkwater, mathematics, Col- 
orado 

Frank Gilleland, science instructor, 
University of California at Berkeley 

Leon Jordon, radiation biology, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico 

Herbert L. Coffer, chemistry, University 
of New Hampshire 

Lorenzo Lisonbee, biology and physics, 
University of Arizona 

Jack Fishleder, biology, Michigan State 
(Mr. Fishleder’s appointment comes 
from the Research Council of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. 

Lehi Smith, 


(School year 1957-58). 


mathematics, Stanford 
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Professional News and Notes 


Tue NEA Division or Trave. Service has 
sent the following information for those 
who have inquired about attending the 
Washington Seminar following the Phila- 
delphia Convention. It is possible to take 
three weeks of the Washington Seminar 
from July 7 thru the 26th, 1957 at a cost 
of $159.00. The price includes accommoda- 
tions for two in a room. Participants will 
be housed in the beautiful air-conditioned 
Woodner Hotel overlooking Rock Creek 
Park. 


ARIZONA’S MepmpBersuip in the National 


Mathematics Teachers Association in- 
creased, percentagewise, more than any 


other state last year. 


THE 


Edueation 


NATIONAL COMMISSION on Teacher 
Standards 
will hold its 12th National Conference at 
the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, D.C., 
June 25 to 29, 1957. The theme will deal 


with competent teaching service for the 


and Professional 


future of America, Special emphasis will 


be given to the development of profes- 


sional personnel policies that will attract 
and keep competent teachers. 

Norman Cousins and L. D. Haskew will 
be the conference keynoters. The Commis- 
sion is hopeful, because of the nature of 
the conference, that each state education 
association can give special emphasis to 
lay and school administrator participa- 
tion. 


Not spy CHANCE has been selected for the 
title of the new NEA 


Film Production. Produced in cooperation 


State Associations 


with the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, the half-hour color 
film is devoted to the training of tomor- 
row’s teachers. Considered the companion 
film to the production, “What 
Greater Gift” the production was made 


earlier 


by Agra-Films, Ine. (which also did a 
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“Desk for Billie”, 
His Mark”, etc.) 
premier showing at 


“Skippy”, “Mike Makes 
The film will 
NEA’s Centennial 
Convention at Philadelphia in July. 


have its 


Tue 147TH Nationa TeacHers CLAsSsRoOM 
Conference will be held on the University 
of Delaware campus, Newark, Del. from 
July 7 thru the 19th, 1957. The 
will be “The Classroom Teacher 


theme 
Key to 


” T 


an Educated People. he addresses and 
the workshop form the basis for two hours 
of university credit. Detailed information 
may be had from the NEA Department of 


Classroom Teachers. 


A Unrrep States COMMEMORATIVE STAMP 
to honor “The School Teachers of Amer- 
the 
Summerfield ; 
its appearance is likely to be on July 1 


ica” has been announced by Post- 


master General, Arthur EF. 


to coincide with the great Centennial Con- 
vention of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in Philadelphia. 


Ture NEA Researcu DIvIsIoNns survey en- 
titled “The Status of the American Pub- 
lic School Teacher”, reveals that the typi- 
cal teacher is married and has a family, 
has a bachelors degree plus, about thirteen 
years of experience, and is an active voter. 
third of the come from 
farm families; the rest are largely from 


One teachers 
families of managerial, self-employed, pro- 
fessional, skilled or semi-skilled workers. 
Very few are children of unskilled work- 
ers, clerical or sales personnel. 


WITH 
in cash and pledges, the 


Seven Mitiion Doiuars received 
soard of Direc- 
tors of the National Education Associa- 
tion has announced that it is closing the 
promotion of the building fund for the 
NEA Center on May 31. Contributions and 
pledges will, however, continue to be re- 
ceived after that date. 
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FE inding A 
Common 
Denominator 





By Mildred Lee Adair 


One of the outstanding problems facing 
Arizona schools today is the acceptance of 
the 
thousand 


responsibility of 
Indian 


several 
are en- 
rolled in many of our state schools. Hun- 


teaching 
children who 
dreds of these children are coming into a 
formalized school set-up from a life dif- 
ferent in social mores, religious beliefs, 
and cultural background. For instance, 
the white child assumes his father’s family 
but the child takes 
mother’s family name. The religion of the 


name, Indian his 
majority of Indian children is panthestic 
and based upon tribal customs, while the 
white child’s is monothestic. The Indian 
child is usually quiet and reticent while 
the white child is self-assertive. The rela- 
tive isolation and lack of adequate com- 
munication has produced a peculiar socie- 
tal organization and cultural background, 
which has influenced the Indian by giv- 
ing him a different viewpoint of life from 
his white neighbors. 


Two-fold Education 


Education of the Indian must be two- 
fold. It must prepare the Indian for a 
national society which is demanding and 
complex. At the same time Arizona educa- 
tion cannot ignore the Indian, his religion 
and culture with 
sources, its contributions, and its influ- 


its differences, its re- 


ence on society. 

A great difficulty in many localities 
lies in the language problem. Knowledge 
of a foreign language gives insight into 
a peoples’ character and ways of thinking 


Mrs. Adair is a teacher in the Kingman Schools 
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Can Peoples Understand 
Each Other’s Philosophies? 


probably more than any other thing pos- 
sible to acquire. Herein lies a challenge to 
the Arizona teacher in understanding the 
Indian child whose only contact with an 
alien culture is in school situations. 


When an Indian child attends public 
school the change and association with 
strange cultural factors may be so force- 
ful that a syndrome of frustration pat- 
terns could be set up that would keep 
learning slow. Any child under these con- 
ditions would retire to an inner world for 
defense and comfort. This very withdraw- 
al has led many to assume that Indian 
children are mentally below average. This 
assumption has been proven false by re- 
peated studies of Indian children. 


If integration is the sole aim of enroll 
ing thousands of Indian children in our 
public schools then integration must be 
defined in such terms that all will know 
when that goal has been reached. Will we 
judge this achievement by grades on for- 
malized subjects? Or shall we try to find 
a common denominator between the cul- 
tures, ideals, and standards the two races 
possess? There is no doubt that the white 
child, too, will acquire some ideas from 
the Indian. A different philosophical 
mind must be developed by all involved. 


If the state of Arizona accepts money 
from the federal government, there must 
be an acceptance of the responsibility to 
educate, or “integrate,” the Indian chil- 
dren. On the other hand the federal gov- 
ernment should not expect our state to 


Turn to page 
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Arizona’s 





Continuing Contract Law 


TEXT OF THE LAW 

15-251. Definitions 

In this article, unless the context other- 
Wise requires : 

1. “Certificated teacher” means a per- 
son holding a certificate from the state 
board of education to teach in the schools 
of the state. 

2. “Continuing teacher” means a certi- 
ficated teacher who is employed under con- 
full 


classroom teacher, a school principal de- 


tract in a school district as a time 
voting not less than fifty percent of his 
time to classroom teaching, or a super- 
visor of school children’s activities, and 
whose contract has been renewed for his 
fourth consecutive year of such employ- 
ment in the district. 

3. “Probationary teacher” means a cer 
tificated teacher who is employed under 
contract by a school district as a full time 
classroom teacher, school principal devot- 
ing not less than fifty per cent of his time 
to classroom teaching, or supervisor of 
school children’s activities, and who is not 
a continuing teacher. 

t. “School board” or “governing board” 
means the board of trustees of an elemen- 
tary school district or the board of edu- 
cation of a high school district. 

5. “Superintendent” means the superin- 
tendent of schools of a school district. 

15-252. Automatic renewal of contract of 

probationary or continuing teacher; 
notice of termination 


Subject to the provisions of Pgh. 15- 





Arizona’s Continuing Contract Law for 
teachers became law, effective on March 15, 
1950. The text of the Law, as recodified in 
1955, is presented here by request of the 
Delegate Assembly. 
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for ‘Teachers 


257, the contract of employment of a pro- 
bationary or continuing teacher for a 
school year shall be deemed automatically 
renewed for the next ensuing school year, 
unless, on or before March 15 immediately 
preceding the ensuing school year, the 
school board, a member thereof acting on 
behalf of the board, or the superintendent 
of the school district, gives notice to the 
teacher of the termination of his contract. 
15-253. Written notice to continuing 
teacher as prerequisite to dismissal 
teacher shall be 
contract of employment 
terminated unless written notice specify- 


No continuing dis- 


missed or his 
ing the cause or causes for dismissal or 
termination is first given the teacher by 
the school board, a member thereof acting 
on behalf of the board, or 
tendent. 


the superin- 


15-254. Hearing on dismissal 

Within fifteen days after receipt of no 
tice of dismissal or termination, a continu- 
ing teacher may serve upon a member of 
the school board or the superintendent, a 
written request for either a public or pri- 
vate hearing before the board. The hearing 
shall be held by the board not less than 
ten nor more than fifteen days after the 
request is served, and notice of the time 
and place of the hearing shali be given the 
teacher not less than three days prior to 
the date of the hearing. At the hearing the 
teacher may appear in person and by coun 
sel, if desired, and may present any testi- 
mony, evidence or statements, either oral 
or in writing, in his behalf. Within ten 
days following the hearing the board shall 
determine whether there existed good and 
just cause for the notice of dismissal and 
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shall render its decision accordingly, 
either affirming or withdrawing the no- 
tice of dismissal or termination. Good and 
just cause shall not include religious or 
political beliefs or affiliations unless in 
violation of the oath of the teacher. 
15-255. Appeal from decision of board 
A. The decision of the board shall be 
final unless the teacher aggrieved files, 
within ten days after the date of the deci- 
sion, an appeal with the superior court of 
the county within which he was employed. 
B. On appeal, the court shall hear and 
the 
than twenty or more than forty days after 


determine matter de novo, not less 
the date the appeal was filed. Pending de- 
termination of the appeal, the decision of 
the board shall full force and 


effect, and may not be superseded. 


remain in 


15-256. Suspension of teachers; hearing; 
contract termination 

A. The school board or the superintend- 
ent, with concurrence of a majority of the 
board, may, when such action is deemed 
justified, suspend a teacher. Suspension 
of a teacher from further performance of 
his duties shall be effected by a written 
notice to the teacher setting forth the 
grounds for the suspension. 

B. A suspended teacher has the right to 
a hearing before the board as provided in 
Pgh. 15-254, and he shall be paid his full 
salary for the remainder of the school 
term during which the suspension is made. 

C. If the suspension is made perma- 
nent, the contract of the suspended teach- 
er shall be deemed terminated. 

15-257. Limitations upon reduction of sal- 

aries or personnel 

Nothing in this article shall be inter- 
preted to prevent a school board from re- 
ducing salaries or eliminating teachers in 
district in effectuate 
economies in the operation of the district 


a school order to 
or to improve the efficient conduct and 
administration of the schools of the dis- 
trict, but no reduction in the salary of a 
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continuing teacher shall be made except 
in accordance with a general salary reduc- 
tion in the school district by which he is 
employed, and in such case the reduction 
shall be applied equitably among all such 
teachers. Notice of a general salary reduc- 
tion shall be given each teacher affected 
not later than May 1 of the calendar year 
in which the reduction is to take effect. 
A teacher dismissed for reasons of econ- 
omy or lack of pupils shall have a pre- 
pared right of reappointment in the order 
of original employment by the board in the 
event of an the number of 
teachers or the re-establishment of services 


increase in 


within a period of three years. 
15-258. Resignation restrictions: viola- 
tion; penalty 
A probationary or continuing teacher 
shall not resign during a school term or 
during a period of thirty days immediately 
preceding the commencement of a school 


term, unless the resignation is first ap- 


proved by the school board. A teacher who 
resigns contrary to this section shall be 
deemed to commit an unprofessional act, 
and upon request of the school board shall 
be subject to such disciplinary action, in- 


cluding suspension or revocation of certi 


as the state 
deems appropriate. 
15-259. Dismissal of probationary teach- 
ers 
The provisions of Pghs. 15-253 and 15- 
254 are not applicable to probationary 


ficate, board of education 


teachers, but the school board or superin- 
tendent shall, in eases where notice of dis 
missal or termination is given, incorporate 
in the notice a statement of the reasons for 
the dismissal or termination. 

15-260. Rights in employment not vested 

The provisions of this article may be 
modified, amended or repealed at any 
time and no person shall be deemed to 
have acquired any vested right to continu- 
ing employment under or by virtue of anv 
provision of this article. 
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Finding Denominator 

(from page 19) 
upset its established educational system 
to accommodate a minority group whom 
many people believe should be educated 
entirely by the 


government on reserva- 


tions, 

If the stigma of illiteracy is to be erased 
from future generations of the first Amer- 
icans, cultural isolation must be abolish- 
ed. Far more important for our state and 
our country is to help these people gain 
confidence and the desire to participate 
in activities which develop social citizen- 
ship. The one important thing that should 
be demanded by both state and federal 
government is good teaching by interested 
and understanding teachers. These teach- 
ers must recognize individual differences, 
the influence of cultural 
practice 


backgrounds, 


and must good psychological 


principles in the process of teaching. This 
demand is certainly not unreasonable. 





by Dorothea Pellett, Audio-Visual 
Consultant, Topeka, Kansas 
Public 


Schools 


(Films mentioned are recently - released 
16 mm, black-and-white, 
stated, and 


unless color is 
may be secured from your 
regular rental service or from listed pro- 
ducer. ) 

Weston Woods Studio (Weston, Conn.) 
has released five new titles, in color or 
black-and-white, varying from 5 to 10 
minutes long, of their picture Book Par- 
ade, and will add two more by fall. These 
photograph the pictures right off the pages 
of your favorite and choice story books. 
The most recently released: “Georgie.” 
“The Little Red Lighthouse,’ “Mike Mul- 
ligan and His Steamshovel,” 
Birthday,” and “Circus Baby.” 


“Jenny's 


“Bicycle Safety Skills“ (11 min., color 
Turn to page 24 


Role of Teacher 


(from page 13) 


ducted on a group basis. Usually this is 
a matter of necessity. The groups should 
be kept relatively small, six to eight chil 
dren being the maximum number taken at 
any one time. Ear training, very impor- 
tant to good speech therapy, can be en- 
couraged where lessons are designed to 
give the children numerous opportunities 
to check each other. Learning to listen 
analytically to speech promotes the recog- 
nition of deviations where they occur, and 
is one of the more important steps in the 
development of ear training. 


An increased motivation in the group 


the teacher 
utilizes a wide variety of games and other 


can be encouraged where 
teaching devices compatible with the in- 
terest level of the various chilren. This of 
course must be consistent with the speech 
training activity, concentrating on the na- 
tural elements in each child’s interest pat- 
tern. Friendly competition can also be a 
powerful motivational force, and can con- 
tribute greatly to the general progress of 
the children. 


Most teachers will the stimulus 
word method with children. This method 


consists merely of the repetition by the 


use 


child of what the teacher says. Sometimes 
looking in a mirror and at the same time 
saying the sounds will help the child to 
learn proper position for the sound. Much 
can be said also for the teacher’s respon- 
constant level 
himself, Dis 
ciplined articulation on the part of the 
teacher often leads to a higher level of 
performance in all of the children, not 
just those with orthopedic defects. 


sibility for maintaining a 


of correct pronunciation 


Summary 


Although the circumstance of the situa- 
tion prevents the typical classroom teach- 
Turn to page 28 
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-Among Our Neighbors 


By JOSEPH N. SMELSER 
Member of the A EF A Editorial Board 


Is Rating Practicable? 


Any study of American teachers’ attitude 
toward rating for salary purposes arrives 
at the answer: they don’t want it. What 
do administrators think of it—the fall 
guys? The writer has done considerable 
reading during the past two years on the 
subject. There is every evidence that the 
administrators don’t like it either. Let us 
look at what seem to be a number of good 
samples. Besides, it should not be assumed 
that all school boards approve merit sal 
ary scheduling. 

“The laymen interpret merit rating as 
it operates in business and not as it would 
work in a school situation—Merit rating, 
inasmuch as it puts its emphasis on the 
maximum salary and destroys a certain 
amount of security, actually would be 
come a negative factor in attracting good 
people to the profession.” Millard Bell, 
Superintendent of Schools, Wilmette, Illi- 
nois. 

“Although research in this area (rating) 
has added materially to our understand- 
ing of desirable teacher abilities, traits 
and qualities, it is apparent that the iden- 
tification and definition of teacher com- 
petencies are yet by no means satisfac- 
tory.” Philip J. Hickey, Superintendent of 
Schools, St. Louis, Missouri. 

“Rating schemes are not only psycho- 
logically unsound ; they are also unfair in 
operation—Merit rating destroys the co- 
operative team attitude which should ex- 
ist between supervisors and teachers—It 
would be better for Boards to think past 
the ‘apparent logical correctness’ of merit 
rating in salary scheduling to all the evils 
which come in its train.” American School 
Board Journal, March 1948. 
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“No workman does his best under fear 
and tension and this is especially true of 
teachers. Any good administrator will tell 
you that no part of his work exceeds in 
importance the necessity of keeping up 
the morale of his staff. The real admini- 
strator regards every teacher as a very 
important person and treats that teacher 
as an associate—This is no attempt on the 
part of the administrator to be popular- 
We vote against merit salary schedules—- 
We stated that we agreed with the ab- 
stract principle of higher pay for a greater 
volume or quality of work—We believe 
absolute fairness, justice, and objectivity 
in the administration of merit schedules 
is practically impossible because the total 
information making such 
rating cannot be obtained. We are against 
merit rating.” W. JL. 
tendent Cuyahoga County Schools, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

We feel that starry-eyed idealism, the 
desire to control and hammer down other 
people, the compulsive urge to find a goat 

then pin his ears back—the tendency to 
jump into “solutions” when we don’t un- 
derstand the the ever-tempting 
enterprise of setting up formulas when the 
other fellow has to try to apply them, the 
fable that somewhere there are “experts” 
who know, and can do the job though it be 
impossible—these represent some of the 
thinking which, in our opinion, precede a 


needed for 


Shuman, Superin- 


“AUSeS, 


policy of rating for salary fixing. 

probationary 
period of three years set up in the Tenure 
Law. That should provide enough time to 
select good teachers in general limits to 
justify a salary schedule for all teachers. 
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In Arizona we have a 











Southern California 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 24 August 2 
August 5 August 31 
Numerous courses will be of- 
ferred in all divisions of the 
University—graduate and un- 
dergraduate. Faculty includes 
many distinguished profes- 
sors. Organized social, cul- 
tural, and recreational ac- 
tivities are provided. Delight- 

ful summer climate. 


For Bulletin, write to 
Dean of Summer Session 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 
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DMINIS ORS, LIBRARIANS 
vels and subjects 
Wide opportunities. 
Administrative po 

juate Awards 
irnal with com 
NO FEES — 
APPLY DIRECT Members qualifications, 
school and library vacancies listed free. Also 
special membership privileges. Highly recom- 
mended by 1000's of jlucators since ‘52 

Don't delay 
2 issues $2 pecial Trial Offer 


'] 12 issues C) 24 issues, only $8 


NEW WORLD-WIDE 
SUMMER PLACEMENT 
DIRECTORY 


1000's of opportunit to help you travel, 
learn, and earn while you vacation. All 
States, 18 Foreign Countries. Includes: Over- 
seas Study Awar ; >I Theatres , Earn- 
ing free trips to Dude ranch Indus- 
tries, Camps, etc. Don't wait, pee $2 now. 
Get the sumn 


CRUSADE. Set s. Box 99 
Greenpt. Station, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


e¢ 
¢ 
© 


Look-Hear 


also, Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chi 
cago 1, DIll.). A skilled rider who has 
earned his operator’s license, 


(fom page 22) 


shows his 
younger brother how to handle his bicycle 
and explains riding rules and traffic regu 
lations. 


For the younger children, a “fun” film 
is “Mother Rabbit's Family“ (10 min., 
color also, Eneyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette St., Wilmette, II1.). 

Junior and senior high school science 
Classes may find “Understanding Our 
Universe” (11 min., color also, Coro 
net Films) motivating sky-watching. The 
film puts big ideas together in relation 
ship and makes good use of photography 
through powerful telescopes. 

Two new primary films, “We Haplore 
the Woodland” and “ 


venture” 


Summer Is An Ad 
(each 11 min., color also, Coro 
net Films) have a nature-science enrich 
ment use. 


“How Plants Reproduce” (11 min., 
Young America Films, 18 FE. 41 St., New 
York 17) for upper elementary and older 
classes. Shows the function of roots, 
leaves, stem, as well as flower, the polin 
ating bee, and the seed. Deals only with 
flowering plants, however. “How Plants 
Help Us” (11 min., Young America Films) 
for the same age groups, an excellent curi 
osity-arouser, shows how man has used 
parts of flowering plants, trees, bacteria 
and molds, and grasses to serve his needs 
directly and indirectly. 


“Beploring Your Growth, (11 min., 
color also, Churchill-Wexler, 801 N. Sew- 
ard, Los Angeles 38) correlates with the - 
Heath Science texts. By cleverly animated 
figures and through the microscope’s eye 
it simplifies the human body’s transform- 
ing food into fuel and cell growth, pictur- 
ing the main steps in digestion and distri- 
bution of food in the body. 

Turn to page 28 
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T'on of Bricks 


(from page 16) 
learned how to carry on an interesting 
conversation. 

We were developing self-confidence in 
feeling at ease with other people. Boy! it 
surely helped, for no sooner had we 
brushed up on a few manners than we 
were told that a treat was in store for us. 
The eighth grade was invited to tour the 
Westward Ho, one of our best hotels in 
Phoenix, and to have lunch in the Concho 
Room. 

To prepare for this luncheon, we were 
handed menus with French names and a 
description of each in English. I certainly 
appreciated this. Sometimes when eating 
out, I have ordered just a hamburger for 
fear of getting something I didn’t like. 
We reviewed going through a receiving 
line with our auditorium teacher. 

Dressed in our best clothes, we boarded 
our school bus, arrived at the hotel, and 
had a wonderful time. Special guests, im 
portant people of Phoenix, were in our 
receiving line, and some of us were their 
partners. This gave us a chance to show 
them that we could carry on an interest- 
ing conversation and that our knowledge 
of good manners and good food was pretty 
sharp for kids. It made us feel proud and 
sure of ourselves. 

Yes, it hit me like a ton of bricks. It 
didn’t harm me, but just made me see the 
light. Now I ean start high school with 
a safe feeling that I know how to choose 
my food properly and that socially I'll 
know what and when to do the correct 
thing. I don’t mind if my manners show 
so long as they are good and I will bet 
you they will be. 





Has your school entered the Free- 
doms Foundation School Awards Pro- 
gram? One of your projects may merit 
a medal or an expense trip to Valley 
Forge for you and one of your students. 
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Digest of article by Mildred F. Borton, 
Kalamazoo Public Schools, in Michigan 
Education Journal. A unit developed 
with Nat'l. Joint Council on Economic Ed. 


The theme—Our Parents Help Our 
Community—is adaptable for any 
grade. Research takes children where 
parents work; brings parents to school. 
After 4 months, climax came with pot- 
luck supper for parents, at school. 

At pot-luck supper, parents saw pho- 
tos of selves on-the-job (taken by teach- 
er); listened to tape-recording of own 
child tell about importance of my 
daddy or my mother’s work; given book 
of stories by child, called “Our Parents 


Help Our Community.” 
Parents were busy doing many things 


for family and community. There were 
salesmen, a postman, truck drivers, a 
riveter (a mother), a printer . . Parents 
made paper, boilers, reels, cornflakes, 
steel, furniture and transmissions. 
The children learned from looking, 
listening, speaking, reading. Noted in a 
vital experience: “I can spell machine. 
My daddy works one.” Sentences on 
classroom chart grew into stories; 
stories into book. 


The lively 
: flavor of 
Wrigley's Spearmint 
is refreshing, delicious— 
satisfies for bit of sweet yet is 
not rich or filling. Try tonight. 





Meeting Their Needs 

r (from page 15) 
is here where the greatest difference be 
tween regular education and special edu- 
cation lies. The orthopedic teacher also 


has the task of working for the greatest 


Some questions are difficult 
amount of carry-over of the therapies into 
the classroom. Retarded children especial 
ly have trouble with the transfer of learn- 
ing from the clinical situation to regular 
daily use. 

The primary or readiness program for 
both groups of children is built around 
centers of interest, language experiences, 
number experiences, music, rhythms, 
games, and manipulative arts. Much time 
is spent on readiness, but if and when the 
child becomes physically, emotionally, and 
mentally ready to begin a more academic 
program, then we begin to increase the 
emphasis on subject matter, 

The limiting factor in regard to aca- 
demic experiences in which the child par- 


26 


ticipates is the child’s ability to compre 
hend. Our test for the choice of subject 
matter is its contribution toward a happy 
childhood and the need for it in adult life. 

With all the children, we make every 
effort to remove the stigma of segrega- 
tion, to minimize the child’s disabilities, 
to increase his capacities, and to provide 
individualized which will 
profit him most in the range of what he 


opportunities 


can do. 


Schools Cooperate 


Madison School makes their 


lunch facilities available to us and helps 


Simis 


us in many ways to integrate our children. 
The 
therapist, 


services of an audiologist, speech 
and 
available 
through the Maricopa County Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, The Mari 
copa County School Superintendent pro 


occupational therapist, 


physical therapists are made 


vides special teachers, transportation, and 
the services of a psychologist. The Accom 
modation Sehool at Gompers Clinic is 
truly a cooperative endeavor, using the 
knowledge of many disciplines and the 
services of many agencies to create a fuller 
life for acoustically and orthopedically 
exceptional children. 


One Hundred Years Ago 


Concern Over THE 3 R’s was Expressep 
just as vocally 100 years ago as it is today. 
In 1857, an educational journal 
plained that “Reading is worse taught 
than any other branch”, and that “Pen 
manship 


com- 


inferior in 
point of neatness, clearness and legibility 
to what was commonly seen 20 or 30 years 
ago.” A meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association in 1907 heard a speaker 
sum up pupil achievement this way: “We 
all know that children can’t spell as we!l 
as they used to spell, that only one in 100 
can add and subtract with the facility of 
our fathers when they were boys .. .” 


nowadays is very 
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-ehble 


the gullet setting up our standard of val- 


ues ? 


(from page 7) 


Is the easy convenience of gadgets 


tempting us away from creative lives? 


Are we destined to become primarily a 
market? These are questions which some 
thoughtful people are asking. 

The writer feels that the strong current 
of a different kind of existence may be 
seen on every hand, certainly in the class- 
room. Frankly, more and more he feels 
lost. No longer do the ethical insights of 
Jesus, Buddha, Moses, and Kant seem to 
matter. We are living on the unsteady 
fringes of reality where the tangible is all. 

The public schools, more and more, are 
feeling this strong current of our times. 
Insecurity is inviting distrust, and then 
the watehful eves of authority, supervi- 
the 
become the goats. Inflation is outrunning 


sion, and control. Those on bottom 
income. Hostility against the cost of pub- 
lic edueation has given rise to charges of 
the Red 


few 


“Reds in Little Schoolhouse”, 


“Let’s pay only a teachers well’, 
“Kids can’t read, spell, or add”, “Private 
schools are better”, and “Let’s go Euro- 
pean and educate everyone to labor except 
a few with the highest I.Q’s”. 

Little do we hear of education for happi- 
ness, personal value and satisfaction, in 
tegrity, social insight, enjoyment of natur- 
al beauty and creation for beauty’s sake. 

The writer knows he appears to be dis 
this 


illusioned, rebelling against genera- 


tion. If so, it is probably because he is. 


By Joseph N. Smelser 


Arizona Room 
CoA NEA Ari- 
zona, reports that the decorations for the 
Arizona Room at the NEA Convention in 
Philadelphia are completed and ready for 
shipment to the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 


Carson, Director for 


Those who have seen the decorations are 
delighted with them. 
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YOURS for the asking 


the 
available 


Materials offered by Arizona 


Teacher's advertisers are now. 
These new aides may be secured either by 
writing directly to the advertisers or by 


using the coupon below. 


Set of 7 


for use in the classroom to illustrate the 


1. Posture Posters designed 


principles of healthful posture. (Amer- 
ican Seating Company ) 
74. The booklet de- 


signed for guidance counsellors providing 


Reserve Story a 
information on the Army Reserve’s spe- 
cial plan for young men 17 and 1814 years 
of age. (U.S. Army Reserve ) 
75. You and the New Army Reserve a 
booklet designed for counsellors providing 
some facts about the Reserve Forces Act 
of 1955. (U.S. Army Reserve) 

120. 


for courses to be offered in the 1957 Sum- 


older giving preliminary plans 


mer Session of the University of Southern 
California. 
122 


A 16-page brochure listing and describing 


Teaching Materials and Services 


materials and services avail 
Standard Oil of 


Inside Railroading An illustrated 


educational 
able from California. 

123. 
booklet on aspects of railroading rarely 
seen by the general public. One free copy 
initially; classroom quantities on subse 
(Association of American 


quent request, 


Railroads) 





USE THIS COUPON 
(Available in School year of 1956-57 only) 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. B, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Send me the items covered by the numbers 
circled. I indicate quantity desired where 
more than one copy is available. 3c is en- 
closed for each number circled. 
74; TO. 120. 3a. oo 
Name-_ 
Subject. 
School Name_ 
School Address_ 
(a 
Enrolment: Boys— 


Grade___ 
A SR 
Pie = nahi TS 














Role of 


er from assuming a major responsibility 


(from page 22) 


for children with speech handicaps, the 
very nature of their contact with children 
tvpes them as most likely to recognize 
deviations. The teacher’s major task 
therefore becomes one of recognition. The 
atmosphere of preplexity that often sur- 
rounds a child’s particular speech prob 
lem diminishes where a classroom frame 
work develops that is consistent with the 


optimum of good observational technique. 


Cover Story 
For our “eoy- 
ver gir!’ and 
the pictures on 
page 14, 15 and 
26, we are in- 
debted to Mr. 
Ted Hollings 
worth, a_ teach- 
er at the accom- 
modation schoo] 
located in the 
Gompers Clinic 
Mrs. Hal- 
stead’s story about the school is the fifth 
and last of our series of articles on spe- 
cial education in Arizona. 


Look-Hear-Now 

“Adventures in Modern Leathereraft, 
lnit One, Basic Stamping” (18 min., 
color, Tandy Leather Co., Box 791, Ft. 
Worth, Tex.) shows 8-to-80-year-olds how 


to use hands and imagination to make | 


articles of use and beauty—with their 
tools and kits. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films’ course 


on introductory physics, 162 film units, in 
color or black-and-white, an entire year’s 
work. 

“They All Learn to Read” (26 min., In- 
ternational Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4). Produced for Syracuse 
University. 
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(from page 24) | 


Help your students grow through their 
classroom experience with these Mac- 
millan high school texts -- 


Bragdon-McCutchen 
History Of A Free People 
1956 Edition 
Cremin-Borrowman 
Public Schools In Our Democracy 
Packard-Overton-Wood 
Geography Of The World 
1956 Edition 
Barnard 
The New Basic Science 
Spears-Lawshe 
High School Journalism 
1956 Edition 
Adams-Pollock 
Speak Up! 
Ullman-Henry 
Latin For Americans 
First Book, 1956 Edition 
Latin For Americans 
Second Book, 1956 Edition 
Spencer 
Basic Technical Drawing 
* 
Lennes-Maucker-Kinsella 
A First Course In Algebra 
1957 Edition 
A Second Course In Algebra 
1957 Edition 
Elliott-Wilcox 
Physics—A Modern Approach 
Williams 
Healthful Living 
1957 Edition 








Arizona Representative: 

Mr. Carl F. Loeper 

10906 Forbes Avenue 
Granada Hills, California 








THE MACMILLAN CO. 


111 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 5 
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the board of regents has authorized the following degree 
programs at arizona state college at tempe: 


© master of arts © master of science 


education accounting 

english biological science 
history business administration 
mathematics chemistry 

psychology physics 

spanish 


¢ education specialist ¢ doctor of education 





ELayAelits 


state 1957 summer session 
college june 10 - july 13 


- july 15 - august 17 
tempe 





for schedule of classes dr. roy c. rice, director 


or catalog summer session 
arizona state college 
tempe, arizona 





Arizona 


Education 


Association 


offers you 


INSURANCE 
Life 
Hospitalization 
Surgery 
Income Protection 


Automobile 
Liability 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
TEACHER DEFENSE 

SALARY STUDIES 
PROFESSIONAL AFFILIATIONS 
FIELD SERVICE 
PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 
LEADERSHIP 

ADULT EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 
FUTURE TEACHER CHAPTERS 
LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 
PROGRESS 


@ CONVENTIONS 
@ PUBLICATIONS 


Arizona Teacher 
Newsletter 
Memorandums 


@ REGIONAL CONFERENCES 
@ TEACHER RECRUITMENT 
@ RETIREMENT 


@ RESEARCH 
@ COUNSELING 
@ LEGISLATION ON 


School Finance 
Public Lands 
Teacher Exchange 
Retirement 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 
CONFERENCE FACILITIES 
TENURE 

CREDIT UNION ADVICE 
LEGAL SERVICE 





